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has been so developed; and we should not judge an Italian to be temperamental
because his spoken language permits a wide gamut of tones. In fact, in many non-
European languages a variety of meanings are conveyed by tone and accent rather
than by inflectional changes in the words, or by tenses or moods, as in the Indo-
European. For example, it is said that in Chinese one monosyllable may signify nine
or ten different things, depending on the accent. (See Latif, 1934, pp. 84-85.)
Rhythm is also to be considered. In English our habit of accenting certain syllables
and minimizing others is not due to the desire to be emphatic. It is just the standard
conventional pattern. In other languages the rhythm may be quite different.
So, too, variations in pronunciation make for different effects upon the listener. A
person may pronounce certain vowels or consonants with a distinctive timbre or in
some peculiar manner, and we may imagine affectation. But we must know the sdcial
and cultural background on which his speech training is built before we can fairly
attribute this to innate organic difference or personal idiosyncracy. On the other
hand, within certain cultural limits, people do vary in pronunciation, and the student
of personality may find upon investigation that observed deviations mark certain
traits or attitudes of nicety, of slipshodness, or of indifference with reference to a
given social situation.
Aside from these items, matters such as continuity of speech and style of expression
are important. As Sapir (1927) remarks, some individuals talk in broken "uneasy
splashes of word groups," others in a more continuous fashion. So, too, speed of
speaking and the manner in which words are put together are important. In all these,
we must reckon with the cultural norms and the social situation as well as with
possible individual variations. The soft-toned, slow-speaking Southerner or the rapid-
fire Italian may quite mislead listeners who judge them, if probable cultural condi-
tionings are not considered.
Students of speech are aware of these matters at the empirical level, and public
speakers, preachers, actors, and lecturers, generally, develop their own standard pat-
terns. Thus, a boy raised in a community dominated by the fiery emotionalism of a
revivalistic denomination may judge the Oxford intonation of an Episcopal minister
at his service not only as unpleasant but as hypocritical. So, too, most of us have come
to expect bombastic words and sonorous tones from the political spellbinder, as we
anticipate calm and impersonal words from a scientist presenting a formal research
paper.
Some interesting aspects of the relation of speech to personality mani-
festations have been exposed by Newman and Mather (1938), who
analyzed the variations in the spoken language of forty mental-hospital
patients who had been diagnosed as falling into three categories of manic-
depressive psychosis: depressed, manic,.and marked by "states of dis-
satisfaction, self-pity, and gloom/* (See Chapter XXVII on the genera.!
features of this psychosis.)
(i) The depressed patients were characterized by "laxity of articulatory move-
ments," by a "sparing use of pitch and accent," by a "dead, listless" voice quality.
Intonations tended to be stereotyped, and there was little variation or emphasis. The
voice resonance was "pharyngeal and sometimes nasal." They spoke in an informal